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LORD BROUGHAM AND MR BENTHAM. 








[We give insertion to the following able letter for the best of all 
possible reasons,—the vast importance of the subjects it discusses, 
And we do not stop to enquire whether this or that expression of 
the writer is or is not too strong, because, in a discussion in which 
truth and the benefit of society are the objects, such fastidiousness 
is no better than an impertinence standing in the way of a good 
work. ] 
TO THE TATLER. 


Sir,—On the Ist of September 1831, at the closing of the term, 
the Lord Chancellor Brougham addressed the Bar in a speech of 
some length, which contained the important and scarce credited 
intelligence, that all the arrears of suits within his jurisdiction were 
disposed of, so far as they were in readiness on the part of the 
suitors. This announcement was so ‘truly refreshing’ to the 
abused public, on whom lawyers have been accustomed to prey, as 
sharks do on the less powerful inhabitants of the ocean, that people 
generally indulged in a jubilee so intoxicating as to deprive them of 
the power of attending to the other points of the speech. Their 
gratitude was so overwhelming, that they would willingly have 
deposited at the feet of their deliverer the spoil which he had 
rescued from the robbers, and imagining that he who had done so 
much good could not by possibility do evil, with their usual easy 
disposition they ceased to watch his actions with jealousy. This 
species of easiness it is which has rendered the most popular 
monarchs the greatest despoilers of popular freedom, the sufferers 
readily yielding to a fancied friend that which they would have 
sternly denied to an acknowledged tyrant. And therefore have 
female sovereigns been the most unobstructed originators of the 
most arbitrary laws. 

But in the present case, whatever might be the carelessness of the 
unthinking herd, there was one man whose vigilance slept not, 
which never has slept while any service might by him be rendered, 
not to his nation only, but to the great family of human beings. 
Tallude to Mr Bentham, not the master spirit of the age—for mas- 
tery has hitherto gone more by trickery than by konesty—but the 
profoundest philosopher of the age; the just-judging, honest—not 
lawyer, but legislator, to whom the times upon whose boundary we 
are treading will yield the tribute of applause for the wisdom! and 
knowledge so few among his contemporaries are capable of appre- 
ciating. While giving his commendation—not lightly bestowed—to 
the intellect and firmness of purpose which enabled the Chancellor 
to use such unheard-of dispatch in the business of his Court, the 
keen perception of Mr Bentham was not dazzled, or blinded to the 
mischief contained in those portions of his speech to the Bar which 


the speech, setting forth its evil tendency, was by/Mr Bentham pub- 
lished, entitled Boa-Constrictor, alias Helluo Curiarum. 
The Chancellor says in his speech— 
* Where there are great, and difficult, and important points of 
law and equity to be settled, it is much more satisfactory to suitors, 
and to the profession which cultivates the sciences, to have that law 
considered and settled by more Judges than one.’ 
The unanswerable answer of Mr Bentham to this is clear and 
concise :— ' 
‘ Single-seatedness is best! For what reason? Answer—For 
many reasons: but the principal one, and the most appropriate of 
them all, stands expressed by the single word responsibility: respon- 
sibility— itself a host of reasons.’ 
In every executive branch of government, whether general or 
local, injustice has always thriven most where the responsibility 
was the least individualized. Witness the Lords of the Admiralty, 
and Boards of Commissioners of numberless kinds. The monstro- 
sities perpetrated by Houses of Lords and of Commons, responsible 
to no one. Special juries, and quorums of magistrates, as at Man- 
chester. The Monopolizing India Company, and the Monopolizing 
Fur Companies of North Western America. The collective bully- 
ing of Privy Counsellors, and their individual cowardice. What 
does Hobhouse say in his ‘ Trifling Mistake?’ ‘ Individually, there 
is scarcely a poorer creature than your mere Member of Parliament, 
though, in his corporate capacity, the earth holds not so absolute a 
bully.’ Lastly may be instanced the Select Vestries. Would their 
enormities have been perpetrated, had the whole of the responsibility 
rested upon one individual, instead of their possessing the power of 
shifting it from shoulder to shoulder, till, ultimately, it was altoge- 
ther lost sight of; everybody’s business being the business of 
nobody? If Mr Nash and the Palace be cited as an argument 
against the principle, the reply is,;that he would not have done it 
had he imagined himself really responsible. He supposed the late 
King would take all the blame; and that indolent imitator of Vite!- 
lius pushed it off, in return, upon the complaisant Ministry, who 
handed it on to the as complaisant ‘ Collective.’ All was elusive 
and slippery—every collar was soaped, and not a hold was there 
where the malignant patriot might lay his hand and exclaim, ‘ Here 
is the individual worker of national evil, whom I now denounce for 
national punishment !’ 

How forcible also are the following extracts from Mr Bentham’s 
comments on the speech of the’Chancellor !— 

‘ But to say that to both these classes,—namely, suitors, and the 
“ profession which cultivates those same sciences,”—one and the 
same arrangement will be satisfactory—to say this, is as much as to 
say, that to the sheep and the wolf, one and the same arrangement 
of the field or the sheepfold will be satisfactory : to the sheep (need 
it be said) the arrangement, which on this, as on every other occa- 
sion, will be the most satisfactory one, is that, whatever it is, by 
which the several quantities of delay, expense, and vexation, arc 
minimized: to the profession which, according to his Lordship, 
“ cultivates the sciences,” the arrangement which on this, as wel! as 
on every other occasion, will be most satisfuotory, is that by which 
the quantity of delay, expense, and vexation, will be maximized : 
not that considered by itself, and for its own sake, delay will be 
thus satisfactory: no; scarcely would it be in any degree satisfac- 
tory, were it not for the use it is of, in making addition to the 
expense, and the addition made to lawyers’ profit, by the addition 
made to that same expense.” ’ 


And bow true is this next paragraph ! 
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aristocracy, there are two classes of men whose happiness is of 
importance ; namely, the said professional class, and the said aristo- 
cratical class; forming together, say, between one-tenth and one 
hundredth of the whole community: there is one class the happi- 
ness of which is of no importance; namely, the remaining nine or 
ninety-nine. On this theory, on a careful examination, has been 
found to be built the whole structure of the judicial establishment 
in England, and the whole of the system of procedure, according to 
which that establishment conducts its operations—an establishment 
and a system, having for their object or end in view, in as large a 
proportion as may be, the dividing between the learned profession 
and its best customers,—namely, the dishonest among the relatively 
opulent, the property of the relatively unopulent suitors ; for such is 
the effect—the manifested, the uncontroverted, the uncontrovertible 
effect—of factitious costs, and the system of procedure organised 
for the purpose of giving admission to them in the largest quantity 
possible.” 

Is not the following an honest definition of lawyers—not legisla- 
lators—but men living by laws which operate as a curse to their 
species ? ;' 

* Who is the lawyer’s neighbour? His brother lawyer ; this is the 
man whom he loves next to himself. This is lawyer’s law and law- 
yer’s gospel. Being competitors, they indeed, like harlots of the 
other sex, hate each other; but not the less do they like wolves 
herd together, and join in hunting ‘and devouring their common 
prey.” 

The following admirable remarks on Equity must conclude my 


extracts. 


‘Are you an Equity Judge? Pay no regard at all to anterior 
decisions: set before you on each occasion the disappointment-mini- 
mizing principle. Pay no regard to them! Why should you? no 
otherwise contributing to human happiness was any one of those 
decisions, than in so far as it operated in conformity to that all- 
beneficial and all-comprehensive principle. If so, then why not 
under its guidance take the direct road, instead of passing through 


those tortuous tracks, which intentionally or unintentionally have so | 


continually turned themselves aside from it? When with equity on 
his lips, a Chancellor first entered upon this devious course, what 
regard paid he to the anterior decisions of the till then only class 
of Judges—Common Law Judges? For justifying such his devia- 
tion, what plea could he have made if it was not this :—“ Pursuing 
on this occasion their rules, the Judges would produce disappoint- 
ment: taking the course / take, I prevent it. Such, in spirit and 
in purport, must, if questioned, have been the defence of the first 
equity-administering Judge.” ’ 
(To be continued.) 





MARGARET; OR THE DAUGHTER’S TRIAL. 


LETTER III (CONCLUDED). 


Ir was the first time I had mingled in their discourse above a 
monosyllable, much less ventured the assertion of an opinion. Walter 
seemed surprised, yet after a moment’s pause answered, ‘ Aye, true, 
child, they will bear more cuffs and kicks when one is out of humour, 
and yet love on.’ He stooped and patted his favourite Fanchon. 
I rose and threw myself on his neck—‘ Then, dear uncle, let me 
bear my share from your hand, so you will but love me.’ I clasped 
him closely, and would not be shaken off. He seemed nowise 
inclined so to serve me, but folding his arms round me and kissing 
my cheek, softly but fervently whispered, ‘ Margaret Campbell, my 
own dear good child.’—At length the kind Padre’s prophecy was 
accomplished ; the cloud passed away that had so long intervened 
to keep us from understanding each other’s hearts, and this embrace 
cemented a bond which, for strength of affection, has surely never 
been exceeded. Oh! how happily now passed my hours; every 
thought, every rising idea submitted to his affectionate inspection ; 
my mind enlightened, my judgment strengthened by.contact with 
his superior mental powers. Oh! the delicious winter evenings, 
the healthful spring rides, the indolent summer rambles we enjoyed 
for years. My education, as you may imagine, was more what. is 
usually bestowed upon boys than girls. I acquired several lan- 
guages, and had tolerably just ideas of what I read in them. I can 
ride with ease and grace, having no fear of danger; walk further 
than most girls; and run nearly as fast, but not keep the race up 
quite so long, as Fanchon: but I can neither embroider on muslin 
or silk, nor paint on velvet or nicnacs, nor dance, nor play upon a 





dozen instruments, nor do a hundred other things which are thought 
essential in a young lady’s education now-a-days. Walter Campbell 
insists upon it, that unless accomplishments are acquired in perfec. 
tion, they are not only ridiculous but criminal, considering the logs 
of time, which might be so much more profitably employed. Yet 
he has a high admiration of the arts, and derives immense gratifica. 
tion when he partakes of the luxury of their enjoyment. He 
delighted to hear me sing the ballads of his native Highlands, which 
I had learned in the original Gaelic from Duncan, and promised me 
instruction in music, provided I would bestow sufficient labour and 
attention to surmount the difficulties of the science, and play some. 
thing better than quadrilles and songs. For this purpose he pro. 
cured me an excellent harpsichord, and employed a master from the 
neighbouring town to attend me once a week. Fortunately my 
teacher was a German of the old school, who loved Corelli and 
Handel better than modern difficulties (as somebody has said, he 
wished them impossibilities) ; indeed, he despised these brilliant flights, 
these tinkling, endless cascades of semi-quavers, and rather indulged 
in a heavy creeping touch, which he insisted upon as the proper 
organ style, and the only one capable of imparting genuine musical 
feeling on any keyed instrument. He took infinite pains with me, 
yet was brusque and severe in the extreme, and would scarcely have 
succeeded with any one else; but I knew I should forfeit a portion 
of my beloved guardian’s respect if 1 yielded to difficulties, and 
therefore persevered until I won my rough instructor’s approbation, 
and the more delightful praise of Walter Campbell.—I must not 
weary you, dear Emily, with these minute details, which to retrace 
is so delightful, but will conclude this letter by the constant assur- 
ance that I remain, ever your affectionate MARGARET, 








' THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


(Tue improvement of the regulations of the British Museum isa 
subject in which all lovers of literature must take an interest, we 
therefore readily give insertion to the following letter, in the hope 


of stimulating the public in their own behalf. Our improvement 


has, we believe, lately taken place—the opening of the Museum to 
the public—every day.) 


TO THE TATLER, 


Sir,—In my newspaper of Sunday last, I find it stated among the 
parliamentary intelligence that the sum of 16,922/. was voted for 
defraying the expences of the British Museum. It passes my com- 
prehension how such an item should escape the notice of the lynx- 
eyed Mr Hume. Sixteen thousand nine hundred and twenty-two 
pounds !—for what ?—If I am not mistaken, the house is free of rent 
and taxes. Nor am I aware that the trustees of the Museum have in 
the course of the past year made any additions to the national col- 
lection by purchase. Is then this ruinous sum appropriated merely 
to the payment of the salaries of the sinecure servants of this splendid 
but alinost useless establishment ? If so, why does not Mr Lytton 
Bulwer or Mr Macauley, or some other member connected with the 
liberal literature of the day, institute some inquiry into the nature of 
the duties for the performance of which such a sum is demanded. 
As a literary man, you, Mr Editor, have no doubt felt the serious 
inconvenience of the present arrangement, by which the Museum is 
closed to the public three days out of the seven, and open to them 
from nine to four only on the remainder. But you, as a literary 
man by profession, are probably little aware of the evil of the ar- 
rangement to persons who, like myself, wake literature the pursuit 
of their leisure hours, and are enabled to devote to it the earlier 
hours of the morning and the later portion of the day. For many 
years, Mr Editor, I lived almost within a stone’s throw of the 
Museum, and during the greater part of that time I was employed in 
my business only from nine till five daily, Saturday’s excepted, when 
I had a complete holiday. During all this time, however, I never 
set foot within the Museum, and I cannot describe the mortification 
which I used to experience as I passed its gates, and reflected how 
profitably and how pleasantly I might have spent my evenings and 
my weekly holiday in that building, had it been conducted in a 
manner befitting a great national establishment. It cannot be 
doubted that there are thousands of persons in London to whom 
the Museum is as completely a terra incognita as to myself, and 
from exactly the same cause. It is closed precisely at the hour at 
which it is most required to be open. 

In every point'of view, indeed, it is painful to contrast the possible 
utility of the British Museum to the public generally with its actua 
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jnutility. Its trustees have, I believe, the power of claiming for the 
library a copy of every work published. To what extent this power 
js exercised I do not know, nor under the present regulations as to 
hours, is it of any importance. But I need not point out to you 


how great a national blessing, in every sense of the word, a library 


with such powers judiciously exercised might become, and what a 
magnificent medium for the diffusion of knowledge is now lostto 
this country. I say lost, without scruple, because the only persons 
capable of attending the Museum during the hours now set apart 
for admission are those who have libraries of their own, and would 
rather choose to send to their bookseller for any particular volume 
than take the trouble of visiting the. un-aristocratical region of Rus- 
sell Square. As I have already observed, those who cannot afford 


- this indulgence and who would gladly walk many a mile on a bad 


night to satisfy their thirst for knowledge at a public fountain 
such as this, are virtually excluded altogether. These are persons 
whose livelihood is dependent on their daily exertions, and with 
whom evening is the only period of the day at all likely to be 
exempt from claims of literally vital importance. 

I trouble you, Sir, with this long letter principally to suggest, 
through the medium of your publication, which | believe falls into 
the hands of most persons interested in literature, the expediency 
of an enquiry into the manner in which the 16,922/. claimed by the 
Museum is expended; and if the present officers of the establish- 
ment have already sufficient duties to perform, whether it may not 
be possible out of so enormous a sum to provide an additional set 
of servants to attend at the Museum from eight till ten in the 
morning, and again from four till ten or eleven at night, and thus 
afford the public the benefit of an institution of which they now 
ouly reap the disadvantage, in the shape of a heavy impost. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
Campen Somers. 








SPOHR’S DER ACHYMIST. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Srr,—Being a great admirer of Spohr’s writings, I was astonished 
and disappointed to find, on reading the announcement of the new 
opera at Drury Lane, that, instead of being the genuine ‘ Alchymist’ 
of that composer, as I had ‘been led to suppose, it is to be a mere 
paeliecio, hashed up from six or seven of his principal operas, accord- 
ing to the approved system of adaptation (!) unhappily for our 
musical reputation, so much in fashion at our theatres. 

Any comments on so disgraceful and barbarous a practice would 
be superfluous, as the fact speaks for itself. I would only observe, 
that it is not to be wondered at if our continental neighbours sneer 
at our musical taste, when such havoc is permitted among the works 
of their countrymen. Suppose that similar liberties were taken by 
them with Shakspeare, and that a new tragedy was announced, tbe 
principal scenes in which were selected from six or eight of his 
works, and that this incongruous jumble was declared to be the 
genuine work of Shakspeare. We should very naturally look upon 
such an imposition with contempt; yet the two cases in point are 
precisely similar, and any mutilation of Spohr’s works, is as much 
to be condemned as the other. 

From the present management of Drury Lane Theatre, I fear that 
no change in the system is to be looked for; but it is right that 
foreigners visiting the country should be made aware that the fault 
does not lie with the English audiences, but with the managers of 
our theatres, who in general aim more to propitiate the galleries, 
than the more respectable portion of their auditories. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your’s, &c. 


7th March 1832. AN AMATEUR. 











MISCELLANIES. 

GENERALSHIP oF PeTERBOROUGH.—For himself, however, he 
reserved a task to all appearance still more arduous than either the 
capture of Monjuick, or the relief of St Mattheo. Finding nothing 
j2 the despatch recently forwarded which relieved him from the 
duty of recovering Valencia, he determined, with his cavalry alone, 
to make the essay; in other words, he avowed his intention of con- 
tinuing the pursuit of Las Torres, at the head of something less than 
200 weary horsemen. The project seemed to those about him as 
visionary as it was rash ; yet such was the ascendancy which Peter- 


borough had acquired over the minds of those with whom he 
now acted, that his people entered upon it, if not confident, at al! 
events cheered by some vague expectations of success. A rapid 
march carried the daring band to Alcala de Chivant, where certain 
stragglers from the enemy’s reat were overtaken. They were imme- 
diately charged and cut to pieces,—their own fears operating not 
less powerfully than the swords of their assailants; after which the 
most judicious arrangements were made, at once to conceal the 
real weakness of the pursuers, and to keep alive among the fugi- 
tives the apprehensions under which they had heretofore laboured. 
For this purpose parties were sent out in all directions, which, 
penetrating through the mountain defilesand unfrequented by-paths, 
showed themselves, now upon the right, now upon the left, and 
now close in the rear of the retreating enemy. As often as the 
patrols halted or lost their way, they were either sabred or taken. 
So long as they continued their march in good order, demonstra- 
tions only were made; rencounters being carefully avoided. Thus 
was an impression produced in the mind of Las Torres and his offi- 
cers, that their only chance of safety lay in a hasty but regular 
retreat; and that their steps were closely followed by the same 
numerous and efficient army which had compelled them to abandon 
their attempt upon Mattheo.—Military Commanders, Vol. 11. 


Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 


PaRLIAMENTARY OPENINGS.—We once"more treat our readers 
with a few 4rochures under the above head :— 

Mr Croker said he could not for a moment entertain— 

The Duke of Gloucester had yet to learn— 

Lord Lyndhurst declared that he felt something was due from 
him— 

Sir Charles Wetherell confessed that he had not at present a 
mind— 

Lord Londonderry. was prepared to submit to the House— 

Mr Sadler said he did no: wish to create— 

Figaro in London. 








THE PLAY-GOER. 

Covent GaRDeN. - 
If the success of the late adaptation from Meyerbeer have fallen 
something short of the over-sanguine expectations entertained res - 
pecting it, play-goers may congratulate themselves in consequence, 
in having a greater variety of performances, 

The ‘ Devil has had his due’ as it is, and we are glad to see the 
managers alive to pretensions more akin to this world. Last night, 
Much Ado About Nothing was performed, and we were pleased to 
see, to a respectably filled house. The cast was such as not to 
balk the natural effects of the sprightliness and wit with which 





_ Shakspeare has so liberally imbued this delightful comedy. 


Charles Kemble’s Benedict has always been one of his best cha- 
racters, and we see no symptoms of its becoming aught else any 
time these—we shall perhaps venture to put a date about ten years 
hence. Miss Kemble’s Beatrice we take to be one of her best per- 
formances in comedy, and think her frequent appearance in such 
characters would do much towards giving point and variety to her 
style. In the scene where she invites Benedict to fight Claudio, 
her arch and humourous manner judiciously mingled with serious- 
ness, was nicely appropriated, and produced much laughter and 
applause. 

The Dogberry of Meadows is droll, without any apparent effort. 
The mistakes of the worthy night-constable are irresistibly |udi- 
crous in themselves, and he is content that the author shall have 
the chief credit of the effect. We have seen it performed more 
ambitiously, with a higher colouring of absurdity, but though we 
have laughed more, we have had misgivings as to the part’s being 
overdone. 








ERRATUM. 
Ina part of yesterday’s impression there was an accidental transposition 
of 12 lines in the making-up of the paper. 
The seventh line of the first page, second column, beginning with line, 
‘lam,’ &c. and the eleven lities following it, belonged to the letter of 
E. P. T., and should be read between the 17th and 18th lines of that letter. 





We shall be happy to exchange incorrect for correct copies, for persons 
wishing to bind them. 
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TATTLE. 


BEenEvoLence.—The opportunity of making 
happy is ‘more scarce than we imagine; the 
punishment of missing it is, never to meet 
with it again; and the use we make of it, 
leaves us an eternal sentiment of satisfaction 
or repentance.— Rousseau. 














Privitecep Menpicants.—Beggars in the 
Sardinian dominions are placed on the same 
footing as sportsmen in our own ;—they can- 
not legally follow their game without a license. 
Nay, under a recent order, the Sardinian men- 
dicant is entitled to wear an insignia ; if ad- 
mitted to the run of the capital, he must wear 
a yellow metal medal, bearing the name of 
*Earin’ upon it, together with the number of 
his license; but if his deputation be as pro- 
vincial bagman, the word ‘ Province’ must 
stand on its face. The same order forbids a 
beggar to conceal his features, enter a church, 
esconce himself on the steps of houses, beg 
after dark, enforce alms with violent gesticu- 





lations or importunity, or to make a public 
display of his wounds and broken limbs. Our 
fair friends on this side of the water stand 
sadly in need of similar protection from the 
two latter species of appeal. 


Georce tHe Seconp anp Hetweccer—A 
Man Besipe Himsg_r.—George the Second is 
reported to have had his risibility greatly ex- 
cited by the following ludicrous circumstance : 
—Heidegger, who was a sort of reformer of 
masquerades and operas, and who is celebrated 
in the ‘ Tatler’ as the Swiss Count, having 
been purposely made drunk at an entertainment 
given by the Duke of Montague, at the Devil 
Tavern, near Temple bar, he was laid on a bed 
in a state of insensibility, and Miss Salmon was 
introduced to take a mould of his face, from 
which an excellent*cast was afterwards made, 
and coloured in imitation of life. The Duke 
next procured a suit of clothes exactly resem- 
bling Heidegger’s, in which, with the assistance 
of the mask, a person of Heidegger’s height 
and bulk was engaged to personate the latter 
at a masquerade conducted by Heidegger, and 
honoured by the presence of his Majesty and 
the Countess of Yarmouth. No sooner was 
the King seated than Heidegger ordered the 
musicians to play the national anthem; but 


immediately that his back was turned the false: 


Heidegger appeared, and commanded them to 
strike up the Jacobite measure of ‘ Over the 
water to Charley.’ All who were not in the 
plot felt wofully dismayed. Heidegger stamped 


like a madman, and the King and the Countess 
who had doubtless been let into the 
laughed immoderately. ‘ God save the King’ 
was recommenced, and Heidegger again retired: 
but he had only proceeded to the next Sete 
when his malicious fac-simile appeared in the 
gallery, and imitating Heidegger’s voice and 
manner, swore at the musicians, and enjoined 
them, on pain of his displeasure, to resume 
* Over the water to Charley.’ The orchestra 
obeyed, and a repetition of the previous scene 
ensued. At length the Duke told the amazed 
Heidegger that the King was in a violent pas. 
sion, and that he had better go to his Majesty 
and beg pardon for the musicians, who were 
evidently mad. Heidegger accordingly ap. 
proached the King, and was about to make a 
humble apology, when the counterfeit advanced, 
and protested that the obnoxious tune had 
not been played at Ais instigation. * It jg 
clearly,’ said he, poiating to the true Heideg- 
ger, ‘ the work of that devil in my likeness,’— 
Heidegger, who had not seen his imitator be. 
fore, stared, turned pale, and could not utter a 
word.—The counterfeit was then directed to 
terminate the hoax by taking off his mask.— 
Georgian Era. . 
IMPROMPTU, 
On reading lately a certain letter in the * Times? 
What Lord is that whose name, ’tis plain, 
His own description doth contain ? 
The riddle is not hard—not very— 


Who is it but—Vane [Vain] Lonponperry ? 
R. 8. T. 








THEATRICALS. 


Time at which the Performances Commence —At Drury-lane—Covent-Garden—Ulympic—C ity—7 0’ Clock.—Queen’s—Adelphi—New Strand Theatre— Quarter before Seven.— 
Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—Hal/-past Six.——Coburg—Quarter past Six.—The doors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. 


This Evening. 
DRURY LANE. 


A Grand Miscellaneous 
Selection of Music, 
Part the First. 
Handel's Grand Overture to ‘ The Occasional 
Oratorio.’ 
Haydn’s Grand Mottetto,—The Arm of the Lord. 
Solo parts by Mrs Bedford, Mrs Mapleson, 
Mr T. Cooke, and Mr Bedford. 
Recit. Mr Phillips,— At last the bounteous Sun, and 
Air, With joy the impatient Husbandman. 
Scena, Mrs H. R. Bishop,—Deh Parlate. 
Grand Scena, Mr Braham,—The Battle of the 
Angels. 
Recit, Miss Pearson,—Leave me ye guards, and Air, 
Angels ever bright and fair. 
Air, Mr Templeton,—Softly rise, O southern breeze, 
— Bassoon Obligato, Mr Godfrey. 
Recit. and Air, Mrs Wood,—From mighty Kings. 

The Prayer from ‘Mose in Egitto,” Mrs H. R. 
Bishop, Mr T. Cooke, Mr Robinson, and Mr 
Phillips,—O thou, whose power tremendous. 
Duetto, Mrs Wood and Mr Braham,—Qual 

Auelante. 

Grand Magnificat. Composed by the Right Hon. 
Lord Burghersh. The -Solo parts by Mrs H.R. 
Bishop, Mrs Mapleson, Mr Braham, and Mr Phil- 
lips. 

At the End of the First Part, a Fantasia on the 

Violin, by Master Cooper. 
Part the Second. 
Grand Overture to * Semiramide.’ 
Aria, Mrs H. R. Bishop, —Ah ! che forse, 
Aria, Mr T, Cooke, —Ah! si per voi. 

Air, Mrs Wood,—Let the bright Seraphim, —Trum- 

pet Obligato, Mr Harper. 

Duet, Mr Braham and Mr Phillips,—I, my dear, 

was born to-day. 

New Ballad, Miss Pearson,—How soft the air. 
Terzetto, Mrs H. R. Bishop, Mr Phillips, and Mr 
E. Seguin, —O nume benefico. 
Celebrated Cantata, Mr Braham, —‘ Alexis.’ Ac- 
companied on the Violoncello, by Mr Lindley. 


Aria, Mr E, Seguin,—A vispettarmi apprenda.” | 


Echo Duet, Mrs Wood and Mr Braham,—Now 
hope, now fear. 

Recit. and Air, Mr Templeton,—‘ Orynthia.’ 
New Air, Mr Phillips—The sea! the sea! 
Celebrated Grand Scena, Mrs Wood,—Finale to 
* La Cenerentola,’ Nacqui all’ affanno,—and 
Chorus. 

Part the Third. 

+ Grand Overture to ‘ Euryanthe.’} 

New Ballad, Miss Pearson,-- The Village Bells. 
Air, Mr Braham,—The Bay of Biscay. 
Serenade, Miss Pearson, Mrs Mapleson, Mr Robin- 

son, Mr Templeton, and Mr Bedford,—O by 
rivers. 
Finale, Miss Pearson, Mrs Mapleson, Mr Bedford, 
and Chorus,—Sound the loud timbrel. 





To-morrow. 
DRURY LANE. 


Mr D. Jerrorp’s Domestic Drama, entitled 
The Rent Day. 
In the course of which will be realized the subjects 
of the popular Engravings after Wilkie ;—viz. 
‘ The Rent Day,’ and ‘ Distraining for Rent.’ 
Rachel Heywood, Miss Phillips. 
Polly Briggs, Mis Humby. 
Grantley. Mr Brindal. Old Crumbs, Mr Younge. 
~ Martin Heywood, Mr Wallack. 
Toby Heywood, Mr Cooper. Bullfrog, Mr Harley. 
" * Silver Jack, Mr H. Wallack. 
Hyssop, Mr Bedford. Beanstalk. Mr Hughes. 
"Stephen, Mr Salter. Burly, Mr Hatton. 





To conclude with a New Grand Romantic Opera. 


entitled 


The Demon! or, the 
Mystic Branch. 
Alice, Mrs Wood. 
Abbess of St Rosalie, Mile Baseke. 
Clarice, Miss Faucit. 
Robert, Mr Wood. His Equerry, Mr Cooke, 
Bertram, Mr H. Phillips. 
King of Sicily, Mr Hatton. 
His Chamberlain. Mr Fenton. 
Prince of Grenada. Mr Howell. 





The Phantom Prince, Mr Bartlett. 
Reimbaut, Mr Templeton. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Lord L. Gower’s New Tragic Drama, called 


Catherine of Cleves, 
Catherine de Medicis, Mrs Lovell. 
Catherine of Cleves, Miss Fanny Kemble. 
Henry the Third, Mr J. Mason. 

Henry of Lorraine, Mr Warde. 
Paul Caussade, Mr C. Kemble. 
Viscount Joyense, Mr Baker. Arthur Mis¢ Taylor. 
Ruggieri, Mr G. Bennett 


After which, a New Grand Romantic Opera, ealled 
The Fiend=-Father; or, 


Robert of Normandy. 
Isabel, Miss Shirreff. Alice, Miss Inverarity. 
Helen, Mrs Vedy. 
Robert, Mr Braham. _ Bertram, Mr Reynoldsos. 
Arnaud, Mr Keeley. Albert, Mr Duruset. 
Bruno. MrHenry. Paulo. Mr Hodges. 
King of Sicily, Mr Diddear. 
Spirit of Fire, Mr Payne. Demon Herald, Mr Irwia. 
Chamberlain to the Princess, Mr J. Cooper. 
Allan, Mr Holl. High Priest, Mr Morley. 











ROYAL OLYMPIC. 





Isabelia, Miss Fanny Ayton. 





Mr H. Payne’s New Burletta, entitled 
Woman’s Revenge. 
Miss Flashington, Mrs Glover. 
Fag, Mr J. Vining. 
| Afier which, MrH Bayty's New Burleita, called 


My Eleventh Day. 


Madame Vestris. 
Mr Listou 


} Mrs Long Singleton. 
Mr Long Singleton, 


To which will be added, Mr C. Dance’s Burletta, of 
He’s Not A-miss! 
Mrs Prettyman, Mrs Glover. 
Price Prettyman, Mr Lision. 
To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta, by Messrs 
Prancue and C, Dancer, of 
Olympic Devils! 


Orpheus, Madame Vestris. 
Eurydice, Miss Forde. 





—— 
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